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PAPUA, WHERE THE STONE-AGE LINGERS 

By Dr. ALFRED GOLDSBOROUGH MAYER 

WITH their undaunted spirit for braving the wilds, the English 
entered New Guinea in 1885. For centuries the great island 
had remained a mere outline upon the map, the fever-haunted glades of 
its vast swamps and the broken precipices of its mountain ranges having 
defied exploration, more than the morose and savage character of its 
inhabitants. Even in the summer of 1913, Massy Baker, the explorer, 
discovered a lake probably 100 miles or more in shore-line, which had 
remained hidden in the midst of the dark forests of the Fly and Strick- 
land River regions, and here savages still in the stone age, who had 
never seen a white man, measured the potency of their weapons against 
the modern rifle. 

To-day there are vast areas upon which the foot of the white man 
has not yet trodden, and of all the regions in the tropical world New 
Guinea beckons with most alluring fascination to him to whom adven- 
ture is dearer than life. 

Far back in the dawn of European exploration, the Portuguese 
voyager, Antonio de Abreu, may have seen the low shores of western 
New Guinea, but it is quite certain that sixteen years later, in 1527, 
Don Jorge de Meneses cruised along the coast and observed the wooly- 
headed natives whom he called " Papuas." The name " New Guinea " 
was bestowed upon the island by the Spanish captain, Ynigo Ortz de 
Retes, in 1545, when he saw the negroid natives of its northern shores. 

Then there came and passed some of the world's greatest navigators. 
Torres wandering from far Peru, to unknowingly discover the strait 
which bears his name; Dampier, the buccaneer-adventurer, and, in 1768, 
the cultured, esthetic Bougainville, who was enraptured by the beauty 
of the deep forest-fringed fjords of the northeastern coast. Cook, 
greatest of all geographers, mapped the principal islands and shoals 
of the intricate Torres Strait in 1770; and a few years later came 
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Native 8 of Boiba Village, British New Guinea. The photographs illustrating the 
article were taken by the author In November, 1913. 



Captain Bligh, the resourceful leader of his faithful few, crouch- 
ing in their frail sail boat that had survived many a tempest ; since the 
mutineers of the Bounty had cast them adrift in the mid-Pacific. In 
the early years of the nineteenth century the scientifically directed 
Astrolabe arrived, under the command of Dumont D'Urville, and, later, 
Captain Owen Stanley in the Rattlesnake, with Huxley as his zoologist, 
Then, in 1858, came Alfred Russel Wallace, the codiscoverer of Dar- 
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winism, who, by the way, is said to have been the first Englishman who 
ever actually resided in New Guinea. 

The daring explorers and painstaking surveyors came and went, 
but the great island remained a land of dread and mystery, guarded by 
the jagged reefs of its eastern shores, and the shallow mud flats, stretch- 
ing far to sea-ward beyond the mouths of the great rivers of its southern 
coast. So inaccessible was Papua that even the excellent harbor of Port 
Moresby, the site of the present capital, was not discovered until 1873. 
One has but to stifle for a while in the heavy air that flows lifeless and 
fetid over the lowlands as if from a steaming furnace, or to scent the rank 
odors of the dark swamps, where for centuries malaria must linger, to 
appreciate the reason for the long-delayed European settlement of the 
country. But those who blaze the path of colonial progress are not to be 
deterred by temperatures or smells ; let us remember that Batavia, " the 
white man's graveyard," is now one of the world's great commercial 
centers; and Jamaica, the old fever camp of the British army, is now a 
health resort for tourists. 

Papua, the land of the tired eyes and the earnest face, of the willing 
spirit and the weary body, waning as strength fails year by year in 
malaria and heat, the land wherein the heart aches for the severed ties 
of wife and home; its history has hardly yet begun, but the reward of 
generations of heroism will be the conquest of another empire where 
England's high standards of freedom are to be raised anew. A victory of 
peace it is to be, as noble as any yet achieved in war ; and great though 
its death roll, and forgotten though the workers be, the fruits of their 
labors will bless that better world Great Britain is preparing for those 
of ages yet to come. 

There are great resources in Papua with its area of 90,500 square 
miles. Untrodden forests where the dark soil moulders beneath the 
everlasting shade; swamps bearing a harvest of thousands of sago and 
nipa palms, and mountains in a riot of contorted peaks rising to a 
height of 13,200 feet in the Owen Stanley range. 

It is still a country of surprises, as when petroleum fields, probably 
1,000 square miles in area, were discovered only about four years ago : 
along the Vailala Eiver, the natives having concealed their knowledge of ■ 
the bubbling gas springs through fear of offending the evil spirits of. thfci 
place. It is evident that although the country has been merely glanced 
over, there are both agricultural and mineral resources of a promising 
nature in Papua. It remains but for modern medicine to overcome the 
infections of the tropics for the region to rise into prominence as one 
of the self-supporting colonies of the British empire. 

The early history of British occupation centers around the striking 
personality of James Chalmers, the great-hearted, broad-minded, mis- 
sionary, one of the most courageous who ever devoted his life to ex- 
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tending the brotherhood of the white man's ideals. Chafing, as a young 
man, under the petty limitations of his mission in the Cook Islands, he 
sought New Guinea, as being the wildest and most dangerous field in 
the tropical Pacific. Here, for twenty-five years, he devoted his mighty 
soul to the work of introducing the rudiments of civilization and 
Christianity to the most sullen and dangerous savages upon eaith. 
Scores of times his life hung in the balance of native caprice ; wives and 
friends died by his side, victims to the malignant climate and to native 
spears, while he seemed to possess a charmed life; until, true to his 
prediction, he was murdered by the cannibals of Dopina at the mouth of 
the Fly River in 1901. 

Hundreds of scattered tribes had learned to revere their great leader 
" Tamate," as they called him, who brought peace and prosperity to his 
followers. Yet a danger to Papua that he himself foresaw and did all in 
his power to avert came as a result of the introduction of the very civili- 
zation of which he was the champion, for with peace came new wants 
that the most unscrupulous of traders at once sought to supply at prices 
ruinous to the social and moral welfare of the natives. 

Also, the proximity of Queensland threatened to become a menace; 
for Chalmers himself was well aware of the dark history of the " black- 
bird trade " wherein practical slavery was forced upon the indentured 
laborers, lured from their island homes to toil as hopeless debtors upon 
the Australian plantations. A government of the natives for the native 
interests he desired; not one administered from the Australian main- 
land in the interest of alien whites. The hopes of Chalmers were only 
partially realized, for Papua is still only a territory of Australia. 

In most respects this condition appears to be unfortunate. The 
crying needs of a new country are usually peculiarly local and not likely 
to be appreciated by a distant ruling power. Moreover, Australia is 
itself an undeveloped land and requires too large a proportion of its 
own capital for expansion at home to be a competent protector of a 
colony across the sea. One feels that Papuan development might have 
proceeded with greater smoothness had the colony been more directly 
under the British empire, rather than an Australian dependency. 

The strategic necessity that Australia should command both the 
northern and the southern shores of Torres Straits might still have been 
secured without the sacrifice of any important initiative in matters of 
government upon the part of Papua. 

The cardinal evil that Chalmers feared has, however, been averted. 
The natives still own 97£ per cent, of the entire land area, and wise laws 
guard them in this precious possession, and aim to protect them from 
all manner of unjust exploitation. It is much to the credit of the gov- 
ernment that the cleanest native villages and the most healthy, ambitious 
and industrious tribes, are those nearest the white settlements. Contact 
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Natives of Boira Village. 



between the races has resulted in the betterment, not in the degradation, 
of the Papuan natives. 

The touch of a master hand is apparent in a multitude of details in 
managing the natives of Papua ; and it is of interest to see that in broad 
essentials the plan of government is adapted from that which the Eng- 
lish have put to the test of practise in Fiji ; the modifications being of 
a character designed to meet the conditions peculiar to Melanesia, 
wherein the chiefs are relatively unimportant in comparison with their 
rdle in the social systems of the Polynesians and Fijians. 
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Foremost in the shaping of the destiny ot Papua stands the com- 
manding figure of Sir William Macgregor, administrator and lieutenant 
governor from 1888 to 1898. As a young man Macgregor was govern- 
ment physician in Fiji, where he became prominent not only as a com- 
petent guardian of the health of the natives, but as a leader in the sup- 
pression of the last stronghold of cannibalism along the Singatoka River. 
In Papua his tireless spirit found a wide field for high endeavor, 
and upon every department of the government one finds to-day the 
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Barak a u Village. 

stamp of his powerful personality. Nor did he remain closeted in Port 
Moresby, a stranger to the races of his vast domains, for over the highest 
mountains and through the densest swamps his expeditions forced their 
way; the Great Governor always in the van. It was thus that he con- 
quered the fierce Tugeri of the Dutch border, who for generations had 
been the terror of the coasts; and wherever his expeditions passed, peace 
followed, and the law of the British magistrate supplanted the caprice 
of the sorcerer. 




Barakau Village. 
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IIanuabada Villaqe, Port Moresby. 

But his hardest fight was not with the mountain wilds or the malari- 
ous morasses. It was to secure from the powerful ones of his own race 
the privileges of freemen for the natives of Papua. 

In his youth he had seen the blessings that came with the advent of 
British rule in Fiji; and here, in broad New Guinea, upon a vaster 
scale, he strove to make fair play the dominant note in the white man's 
treatment of a savage race. 

Arrayed against Chalmers and Macgregor were conservatism and 
suspicion founded in ancient precedent, and a commercial avarice that 
saw in native exploitation the readiest means to convert New Guinea 
into a " white man's country." Aversion there was also in high places to 
embarking upon a possibly fruitless experiment, involving generations 
of labor and expense for a remote and uncertain harvest. Chalmers and 
Macgregor, however, through the force of their high convictions and 
the wisdom of their wide experience, won the great fight for fairness; 
for civilization's cardinal victories are those, not of the soldier, but of 
the civil servant who dares risk his reputation and his all for those things 
he deems just and generous ; and when Papua comes to erect statues to 
her great leaders, those of these two patriots must surely occupy the 
highest places, as champions of the liberties of the weak. The noble 
policy of Macgregor is still, and let us hope it long may be, the keynote of 
the administration in Papua, which to-day is being ably carried forward 
under the great governor's disciple, the Honorable John H. P. Murray. 

The proclamation given by Captain Erskine in 1884 declared that a 
British Protectorate had become essential for the safeguarding of the 
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lives and property of the natives of New Guinea and for the purpose of 
preventing the occupation of the country by persons whose proceedings 
might lead to injustice, strife and bloodshed, or whose illegitimate trade 
might endanger the liberties and alienate the lands of the natives. 

It is, however, one thing for a government to declare its altruistic 
intentions, but often quite another to carry them into effect. 

In Papua, every effort has been made to prevent robbery of the 
natives by unscrupulous whites. The natives are firmly secured in the 
possession of their lands, which they can neither sell, lease nor dispose 
of, except to the government itself. Thus the natives and the govern- 
ment are the only two landlords in the country. To acquire land in 
Papua, the European settler must rent it from the government, for he 
is not permitted to acquire fee simple rights. The whites are thus 
tenants of the government, and are subject to such rules and regulations 
as their landlord may decree. The tenant is, however, recognized as 
the creator and owner of any improvements he may erect upon the land, 
and, at the expiration of his lease, the government undertakes to pay 
him a fair compensation for such improvements, provided he has lived 
up to the letter of regulations respecting his tenure. 

For agricultural land a merely nominal rental is demanded, ranging 
from nothing for the fiist ten years to a final maximum of six pence per 
acre; yet this system has had the effect of retarding European settle- 
ment, for, although its area is twice that of Cuba, Papua had but 1,064 
whites in 1912, and only one one hundred and seventy- fourth of the 
territory is held under lease. 




Hanuabada Village. 
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Men of the type who can conquer the primeval forests and create 
industries prefer to own their land outright, and are apt to resent the 
restrictions of complex government regulations, however wisely admin- 
istered. Socialism, while it may in some measure be desirable in old 
and settled communities, serves but to dull that sense of personal free- 
dom which above all spurs the pioneer onward to success in a wild 
and dangerous region. 

Possibly in the end, the government may find it advantageous to per- 
mit certain lands to be acquired by Europeans, in fee simple; for un- 
til this is done the settlement of the country must proceed with ex- 
treme slowness. Moreover, mere tenants owning nothing but their im- 
provements, and even these being subject to government appraisement, 
may be unduly tempted to drain, rather than to develop, the resources 
of the land they occupy. 

But the chief aim of the Papuan government is to introduce civiliza- 
tion among the natives, and a slow increase in the European population 
is of primary necessity to the accomplishment of this result. 

At present the natives are not taxed, the chief sources of revenue 
being derived from the customs duties upon imports, the bulk of which 
are consumed by the Europeans, and this source of income is supple- 
mented by an annual grant of about £25,000 from the Australian Com- 
monwealth, but, due to the duties upon food and necessities, the cost 
of living is higher than it should be in a new country. 

Judging, however, from the experience of the English in Fiji and 
of the Dutch in Java, the natives would be benefited rather than op- 
pressed by a moderate poll tax to be paid in produce, thus developing 
habits of industry, and in some measure offsetting the evil effects of 
that insidious apathy which follows upon the sudden abolition of native 
warfare. 

Every effort should also be made to encourage and educate the 
Papuans in the production and sale of manufactured articles. One 
must regret the loss of many arts and crafts among the primitive peo- 
ples of the Pacific, which, if properly fostered under European pro- 
tection to insure a market and an adequate payment for their wares, 
would have been a source of revenue and a factor of immeasurable im- 
port in developing that self respect and confidence in themselves which 
the too sudden modification of their social and religious systems is certain 
to destroy. The ordinary mission schools are deficient in this respect, 
devoting their major energies to the "three B's" and to religious in- 
struction, and, while it is pleasing to observe a boy whose father was a 
cannibal extracting cube roots, one can not but conclude that the acquisi- 
tion of some money-making trade would be more conducive to his 
happiness in after life. 

It is not too much to say that the chief problem in dealing with 
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Natives of Borebada Village. 



an erstwhile savage race is to overcome the universal loss of interest and 
decline in energy which inevitably follows upon the development of that 
semblance of civilization which is enforced with the advent of the white 
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man. The establishment of manual training schools wherein arts and 
crafts which may be profitably practised by the natives as life-professions, 
is a first essential to the salvation of the race. These schools should and 
would in no manner interfere with the religious teaching received from 
missionaries, but would indeed be a most potent factor in the spread of 
true Christianity among the natives. Whether Christianity be true or 
false does not affect the case, for the natives are destined to be dominated 
by Christian peoples, and it primarily essential that they should under- 
stand at least the rudiments of Christian ideals and behavior. 

The realization of the importance of training them to the pursuit of 
useful arts and trades, which would enable the natives to become self- 
supporting in the European sense, has been perceived by certain thinkers 
among the missionaries themselves, and in certain regions efforts are 
being made the success of which should revolutionize our whole method 
of dealing with the problem of introducing civilization among a primi- 
tive people. 

Keep their minds active and their hands employed in self-support- 
ing work and their morals and religion will safely fall into accord with 
Christian standards. 

Up to the present native education has been left to the devoted 
efforts of the missionaries, who have more than 10,000 pupils under 
their charge; but the time is coming when the government should co- 
operate in establishing trade schools wherein crafts, providing life- 
vocations to the natives, may be taught. 

There may be more than 275,000 natives in Papua, but, due to lack 
of knowledge of the country, the actual number is unknown. 

Among the mountain fastnesses, defending themselves in tree-houses, 
one finds a frizzly-headed black negrito-like race hardly more than five 
feet in height. These are probably remnants of the " pigmy " pre-Dra- 
vidian or Negrito-Papuan element, which constituted the most ancient 
inhabitants of the island and who long ago were driven inland from the 
coveted coast. 

The burly negroid Papuans of the Great Eiver deltas of western 
Papua differ widely from the lithe, active, brown-skinned, mop-headed 
natives of the eastern half of the southern coast; and Professors Haddon 
and Seligmann have decided that in eastern New Guinea many Proto- 
Polynesian, Melanesian and Malayan immigrants have mingled their 
blood with that of the more primitive Papuans. Thus there are many 
complexly associated ethnic elements in New Guinea, and often people 
living less than a hundred miles apart can not understand one another ; 
in fact, each village has its peculiar dialect. Social customs and cul- 
tural standards in art and manufacture vary greatly from the same 
cause, and each tribe has some remarkable individual characteristics. 
In the Fly-River region, the village consists of a few huge houses with 
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mere stalls for the families, which crowd for defence under the shelter 
of a single roof. Along the southern side of the eastern end of the 
island, however, each family has its own little thatched hut, and these 
are often built for defense upon piling over the sea, reminding one of the 
manner of life of the prehistoric Swiss-lake dwellers. 

Nearly 12,000 natives are at present employed by the whites as in- 
dentured laborers in Papua, their terms of service ranging from 
three years, upon agricultural work, to not more than eighteen months 
in mining. Their wages range from about $1.50 to $5.00 per month, 
and all payments must be made in the presence of a magistrate and in 
coin or approved bank notes. 

At every turn both employer and employed are wisely safeguarded; 
the native suffering imprisonment for desertion, and the employer be- 
ing prohibited from getting the blacks into debt, or from treating them 
harshly or unjustly. Their enlistment must be voluntary and executed 
in the presence of a magistrate, and, after their term of service, the 
employer is obliged to return them to their homes. 

One is impressed with the many manifestations of a fair degree of 
efficiency on the part of the native laborers, who are really good plan- 
tation hands and resourceful sailors. In fact, trade has always been 
practised to a considerable extent by the shore tribes, the pottery of the 
eastern end of the coast being annually exchanged for the sago produced 
by the natives of the Fly River Delta. It is a picturesque sight to see 
the large lakatois, or trading canoes, creeping along in the shadow of the 
palm-fringed shores under the great wall of the mountains, the lakatoi 
consisting of a raft composed of six or more canoes lashed together 
side by side, and covered by a platform which bears a thatched hut serv- 
ing to house the sailors and their wares. The craft is propelled by 
graceful crescent-shaped lateen sails of pandanus matting and steered 
by sweeps from the stern. Trading voyages of hundreds of miles are 
often undertaken, the lakatois starting from the east at the waning 
of the southeast trade wind in early November and returning a month 
or two later in the season of the northwest monsoon. 

The Papuan is both ingenious and industrious when working in his 
own interest, and with tactful management he becomes a faithful and 
fairly efficient laborer. Perhaps the most serious defect in the present 
system of employment in Papua is the usually long interval between 
payments. The natives are not paid at intervals of less than one month 
and, often, not until the expiration of their three-year term of service. 
With almost no knowledge of arithmetic and possessed of a fund which 
seems large beyond the dreams of avarice, he is practically certain to be 
cheated by the dishonest tradesmen who flock vulture-like to centers of 
commercial activity. This evil might be in large measure prevented were 
the natives to be paid at monthly intervals, for they would then gradually 
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The Governor's Servants, Post Moresby, Government House Grouxcr. 



become accustomed to the handling of money and would gain an appre- 
ciation of its actual value. 

Generations must elapse before more than a moderate degree of 
civilization is developed in Papua, but the foundations are being surely 
and conservatively laid, and already in the civilized centers natives 
respect and loyally serve their British friends and masters. 

In common with many another British colony, the safeguard of 
Papua lies not in the rifles of the whites, but in the loyal hearts of the 
natives themselves, and in Papua, as in Fiji, the native constabulary 
under the leadership of a mere handful of Europeans may be trusted 
to maintain order in any emergency. As Governor Murray truly states 
in his interesting book " Papua, or British New Guinea," the most val- 
uable asset the colony possesses is not its all but unexplored mineral 
wealth or the potential value of its splendid forests and rich soil, but 
it is the Papuans themselves, and let us add that under the leadership 
of the high-minded, self-sacrificing and well-trained civil servants of 
Great Britain the dawn of Papuan civilization is fast breaking into the 
sunlight of a happiness such as has come to but few of the erstwhile 
savage races of the earth. 
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Without belittling the nobility of purpose or disregarding the self- 
sacrificing devotion of the missionary for his task, let us also grant to 
the civil servant his due share of praise. His duty he also performs in 
the dangerous wilds of the earth ; beset with insidious disease, stifling in 
unending heat, exiled from home and friends, with suspicious savages 
around him, he labors with waning strength in that struggle against 
climate wherein the ultimate ruin of his body is assured. Yet in his 
heart there lives, growing as years elapse, the English gentleman's ideal 
of service, and for him it is sufficient that, though he is to be invalided 
and forgotten even before he dies, yet his will hdve been one of those 
rare spirits who have extended to the outer world his mother country's 
ideal of justice and fair play. 




• Hbni " the Governor's Servant, Port Moresby. 



